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Por ‘‘ The Friend."” 
Visit to the Indians in 1798. 
BY JOSHUA SHARPLESS, 
(Continued from page 26.) 


23d. We are now living on our own provi- 
sions brought from Pittsburg and Franklin. 
Cornplanter early informed us that they were 
scarce of corn, occasioned by an uncommon 
freshet some time after the corn was planted, and 
by an early frost in the fall ; and about one pound 
of dried and four pounds of fresh meat was 
all we got of the Indians while amongst them. 
Our boat not being expected up in less than 
nine or ten days, the prospect as to provisions 
looked a little y ; but Cornplanter inform- 
ing that he had several barrels of flour which he 
brought from Pittsburg, and that when we were 
out of flour he would supply us, we felt reliev- 
ed. We agreed with his sister to supply us 
with opi ‘Bd. per quart; and two quarts 
as much as she could spare. The 
Us some sugar, and some we pur- 
‘the Indians at 1s. 6d. per pound. 
We had a pretty comfortable house, much to 
ourselves, Cornplanter’s housé has two apart- 
ments ; that occupied by us is thirty feet long; 
the other twenty-four feet, each sixteen feet 
wide, separated about ten feet, and the whole 
covered with a bark roof; the space between 
serves for an entry, a place to pound their 
corn, and to put their wood. ‘They are built 
of round poles, let in close together by notches 
near the end, not chunked or oe be- 
tween, so that we found our end pretty open, 
and cold enough before morning. Upon our 
telling the chief they had better make their 
houses tighter, by plaisterin the cracks, 
he replied, if they made their too warm, 
they would not like to leave them when winter 
came to go a hunting. 

Along each side of these apartments from 
the door to the other end, were berths, about 
four feet wide and one foot high, covered with 
boards ; on these deer skins are spread—these 
are their beds, and they make a pretty good 
seat, always ready. Over these, about five 






feet high, are placed shelves of the same width, | of 12, 14, or 16 years of age just by them, all 
which serve to put their kitchen furniture, corn, | day were doing nothing but playing. At sea- 
&c., upon. The fire is built on the ground in 'sons the men hunt and fish, and they work 
the middle of ithe room, the part between the | the canoe, at which they are very expert, but 
berths not being floored ; and there is a large! at this season there is very little game brought 
opening left in the top of the roof for the smoke in ; they also catch a few fish ; little however, 
to escape. As far as | have observed, this | was done at this while we were there. They 
description answers for the other houses, | live poor; their chief subsistence at this sea- 
though they are not so large, being about twelve son was corn, beans, and bear’s oil, prepared 
or fifteen feet square, with a shed before the in different ways. From my observation they 
door; and there are about thirty in this village, eat much less than we do—a small piece of 
and a number above and below the town. | bread, or dumpling dipped in oil, seems to sat- 
They are beautifully situated on the west side | isfy nature ; and their stated meals, | thonght, 
of the river, which is about one hundred and | were not more than twoaday. The visits of 
fifty yards wide, and glides before the town | their friends are not interrupted by cooking, 
with a gentle current. Its bank is low, and|or much ceremony in laying the table. If the 
gradually ascends to the houses, which are hominy is boiled, which was generally the case 
mostly within six or seven perches, so that) after 11 o’clock, and it was aterial whe- 
they can readily supply themselves with wa-/|ther cold or warm, when t acquaintances 
ter, there being no springs in the flat where | came in, the berths alwa: a seat ready, 
the town stands. The land is a sandy loam, |on which they were ' in smoking 
easily tilled, and if properly managed would | and talking ; and whijé thus employed, a kettle 
be very productive. Fifty or sixty acres ad- jof hominy with a large wooden spoon is 
joining the town nearly cleared, is chiefly put | brought in, and set on the ground before them. 
in yearly with corn, beans and potatoes ; and | He that is near it lays by his pipe, and ina 
the work is done by the women, with hoes, | few minutes appears to be satisfied with his 
They hoe the grass and weeds clean from the | repast, and moves it over to the next, the rest 
old corn hills, and plant in the same place ;| of the company being engaged as if no victuals 
and some time after the corn comes up, they|were near them. Thus. the kettle passes 
hoe all the surface of the field over, so that it | round in @ tittle time, and when done with, is 
looks very neat. With the corn they plant} hung up until somebody else comes in. If 
beans, squashes and potatoes. they have no hominy, the bread and dump- 
Since we came here the women have work- | ling goes round in like manner. 

ed very hard ; they os all the corn for ho-| Their clothing is generally something taw- 
miny and bread, sift and prepare it ; cut and | dry,—calico shirt, and handkerchief of gay col- 
split all their wood, and carry it home on their | ours, blue coat and scarlet leggings, and a belt 
backs, nearly a quarter of a mile; make all | of various colours ornamented with beads, girt 
their fires, and do all their kitchen business ;|round the middle and ®nees, with the ends 
plant and take care of, and gather the corn| hanging down: They are also fond of trinkets 
and beans; and as far aI can learn, do all | suspended from their ears and nose, the men 
other out-door work except building the houses | particularly, sometimes weighing an ounce, 
and splitting the rails that the corn land is|and hanging over the mouth. ‘The women’s 
fenced with. It has been a busy time since|ears are eut round and loaded with different 
we came here,—the women have risen early, | toys, until they are drawn down several inchés. 
gone out with their hoes to the corn-field, some | One man had two small brass padlocks in one 
of them old grey-headed women, and some |ear, another a toy watch; large silver crosses 
children of 8, 10, or 12 years of age, and kept | are also worn by them in the same manner. 
pretty close to their work. One old woman! They are filthy in their persons. Some of 
who has had her feet so frozen, that she goes|their shirts do not appear to have been ever 
altogether on her knees, | have seen carrying | washed, and about the shoulders they become 
in wood and making the fire, bring up water | black and greasy ; their hair, I observed, to be 
from the river, and go out to the corn-field| their cloth to wipe their fingers in, while eat- 
and return in the evening with the labourers ;|ing their bread and oil. 1 thought the women 
while the men are spending their time in idle- | were particularly dirty, perhaps from working 
ness, or shooting with their bows and arrows | harder than the men, and being more among 
at a mark, a very common recreation with | the grease. 

them, pitching quoits, jumping, playing at} For more than two weeks past the weather 
some kind of games, and on musical instru-|has been very dry, part of the time a cold 
ments. I have not while in this village seen | north wind, during which time we slept in open 
either man or boy at any kind of work. It} cabins in our blankets, so that we felt the want 
was unnatural, and to me grievous, to see little | of more covering, and a better bed, there being 
girls and old women working hard, while boys| frost two mornings. But for two or three days 
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her has been warm, with a strong 
south wind, During this dry weather the 
woods have been much on fire, clouds of smoke 
frequently covering us so that the sun was ob- 
scured. Inthe night one of the hills, or rether 
mountains, where a great quantity of dead 
timber had taken fire, presented a very lumin- 
ous and striking appearance, as if the whole 
mountain was on fire. ; 

We have been under some exercise on ac- 
count of our goods, the river having fallen in 





consequence of the dry weather; but in the 


midst of our trials we have still been favoured ; 
a considerable quantity of rain fell last even- 
ing, though no difference appears yet in the 
river. We intended this morning to set off for 
Genesinguhta, and last evening agreed with 
Henry O'Neal to go with us and be our inter- 
preter ; it is now 11 o'clock, yet neither he nor 
his father’s family have gotten their breakfast, 
though we have been urging him for two hours 
past, 

About 12 o’clock two of us set off oh horse- 
back, the other three having started an hour 
sooner with one Indian in a canoe. We rode 
across the river one mile above the town, and 
went up the east side of it to the shore oppo- 
site the place @f destination, where we again 
crossed, though the stream was wide and deep. 
We stopped at the house of a chief, who ac- 
companied us to our intended settlement, where 
we met our friends who came up the river in 
the canoe. On viewing a house occupied by 
a family who we understood proposed leaving it, 
and would sell their right, and being informed 
that the owner was asober woman, that would be 
likely to make good use of the money, we paid 
her twenty dollars for the house and privileges 
about it, the chiefs having conferred with her 
respecting it. With our assistance she remov- 
ed, and in less than an hour we had possession ; 
and the young men having given ita thorough 
cleansing, before dark our scanty furniture 
was arranged in it. The chiefs sent us three 
deer skins with the hair on for our beds, but 
the night being cold, we felt sensibly the want 
of better, and of more bedding, before morning, 
and were under the necessity of rising several 
times to renew our fire. The house is about 
24 feet long by 14 wide, and 6 feet high to 
the square, covered with bark, with a shed 
over the door, and furnished within, asis usual 
in Indian buildings: It stands on an elevated 
spot, within five perches of the river on its 
north-east side. 

24th. To-day the young men planted pota- 
toes; and in the evening tried to catch eels, 
but, upsetting their canoe, failed in their object. 

[Several showers of rain falling, convinced 
them that their house was not proof against 
storms ; and on the 25th and 26th, they were 
engaged in plastering up the holes in it, and 
in attending to agricultural affairs. ] 

27th. First-day.—l neglected noting in its 
proper place, that on Fifth-day last, about 11 
o’clock, we retired into our humble cabin, and 
were favoured to witness the overshadowing 
wing of consoling Goodness, to the comforting 
and contriting of our spirits. This day we 
had a like opportunity, and were, | thought, 
alike favoured. May such seasons be remem- 

bered with gratitude and thankfulness; and 
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may our young Friends be strengthened to 
keep up such relgpous opportunities, when we 
are far separated ! 

The bacon and flour brought from Franklin 
were now nearly exhausted, so as to discour- 
ave us from attempting to make bread; and 
while we were frying some fritters, an Indian 
man came in and presented us with about four 
pounds of fresh venison, part of which we im- 
mediately cooked, and we sat down to our din- 
ner with thankful hearts for such an unexpect- 
ed supply. We gave the Indian a quarter of 
a dollar for his venison, which he received 
with apparent reluctance ; but as be could not 
speak English, we were at a loss to know, 
whether it proceeded from what we gave him 
being too little, or too much. In the same after- 
noon he took three of us down in his canoe to 
Cornplanter’s village, to attend a general coun- 
cil to be held there to-morrow. He took the 
money with him and gave it to Cornplanter, 
telling him that the venison he brought us was 
a gift, and he wished not to receive any mo- 
ney for it; and it was handed back to us, but 
which we immediately presented to him for 
bringing us down in his canoe, and he received 
it cheeriully. 

(To be continued.) 


Life in Earnest. 


It is the eternal lifetime that makes the life- 
time of earth such a solemn thing. Sever the 
living here from the living hereafter, and man’s 
longest being on earth is little more in impor- 
tance than the flutter of a leaf, his death but 
the falling of a blossom, But fasten on the 
infinite and the eternal to our present exist- 
ence, and everything in life becomes mighty, 
momentous, solemn. The pang that shoots 
through our frame and makes each fibre qui- 
ver, is such as even a weak woman might en- 
dure—were it but for a moment—were it to die 
with us and be buried in the same tomb,—were 
there no capacity of eternal anguish in our 
nature, or no eternity in which that capacity 
might develop itself. The sting of a moment 
is a trifle, but the eternal stinging of the andy- 
ing worm is terrific, beyond all utterance. In 
like manner the thrill of fresh joy which makes 
the whole man throb with delight, would be 
scarce worth the having or the losing, were it 
only like the lightning, flashing intensely 
bright, and then quenched forever. But a na- 
ture gifted with faculties for infinite enjoyment, 
and witha whole eternity wherein these joyous 
buds shall expand themselves in undecaying 
beauty and fragrance, turns our whole life into 
a deep and awful reality. A flower that folds 
its leaves, and withers down at sunset, may be 
carelessly trodden under foot; but a star that 
shall roll round forever in its orbit,—either 
effulgent in its brightness or dark in the gloom 
of its own chaos, is an object of wonder and 
awe. 

Such is the life of man,—not of one man, 
or of some men, but of every man. By itself 
it may seem a plaything; in connection with 
the everlasting future, it becomes awfully real 
and solemn in its aspect. We may be poor, 
unlettered, obscure, hard-toiling men, still our 
life is an infinite reality,—no_ mere shadow, or 
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vision, but an inconceivable reality in all its 
parts great or small. 

We must then live in earnest. No other 
kind of life deserves the name. Life is not 
life if it be not in earnest. Any thing short 
of this is gross inconsistency,—an utter mock- 
ery of life. In truth, there can be no rational 
medium between flat infidelity and the most 
glowing fervour. If there be any thing real in 
ye or any thing real in eternity, we must be 
in earnest. If our souls have any value be- 
yond the trees of the forest, we must be in 
earnest. If heaven be no fable, and hell no 
dream, we must be in earnest. If God so 
loved the world as to give his Son for us, we 
must be in earnest. If Jesus died and rose 
again, and lives in heaven for us, we must be 
in earnest. ‘ Whatsoever our hand findeth 
to do, let us do it with our might.” 

Gedenke zu leben—think of living, is one 
of Goethe’s thoughtful aphorisms. And Car- 
lyle’s commentary upon it is worthy of him- 
self. “ Thy life, wert thou the pitifulest of all 
the sons of earth, is no idle dream, but a sol- 
emn reality. It is thy own. It is all thou 
hast to confront eternity with. Work, then, 
like a star, unhasting yet unresisting.” 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHRISTIANS. 


There are some so-called Christians who 
never seem to work at all. Atleastthey work 
none for Christ. They lay claim to the name 
of Christian as their undoubted birthright, and 
are blinded enough in their self-complacency 
as to fancy that they deserve it. But they 
work none for Christ. They speak none for 
Christ. They have never even sought to glo- 
rify him. His honour, his kingdom, his cause, 
are things, or rather words, of no practical 
meaning to them. As to self-denial or sacri- 
fice for his sake, or in behalf of his people, 
they never thought of such a thing. And as 
to seeking to win souls to him, that is altoge- 
ther without their range of-duty or circle of 
exertion. They are wells withéut water, trees 
whose fruit withereth,—twice ; ked 
up by the root, Ofa life in ear lave 
no conception. Eternity to their 8 no- 
thing but distant vacancy. “er 

There are other Christians who work, but 
they are not in earnest. They move forward 
in a certain track of duty, but it is with weary 
footstep.: Their motions are constrained and 
cold. They do a good many things, devise 
a good many schemes, say many excellent 
things ; but the vigorous pulse of a warm life 
is wanting. Zeal,—glowing zeal,—elastic and 
untiring, is not theirs. There is more about 
them of the machine, than the man. They 
neither burn themselves nor do they kindle 
others. They are neither inspired nor do they 
inspire. There is nothing of the star about 


them except dryers When the Master 







comes what pense do they look for? 
What crown do ghey expect to wear? 

There are others who are in earnest, but it 
is the earnestness of mere impulse. They are 
earnest only by fits and starts, They cannot 
be safely counted on, for their fervour depends 
so much on the humour of the moment. At 
one time, none can be more zealous than they, 
—at another, none more indifferent. A natu- 
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rally impulsive temperament of which they are | and living in realizing consciousness of assur-; suffering under, rendered these seasons affect- 


not sufficiently aware, and which they havejed reconciliation with its Father in heaven. 
not sought to.crucify, renders them irregular}For no motives, however animating,—no in- 


and uncertain in their movements. ‘These are | fluences however stimulating, can ever produce | 


ingly impressive, without the medium of many 
words. 
On the evening of the 22d, being First-day, 


difficult to deal with, and sometimes a little] true life in earnest, apart from the peace and |some friends called in, when, alter a short 


dangerous too. ‘I'heir intermittent earnestness | joy of God within, It is the joy of the Lord 


pause, she spoke as follows:—“ If | know 


effects comparatively little. ‘They doand they|that is our strength. It is in knowing our | anything of the present state of the true Church, 
undo, ‘hey build up and they pull down,}standing and our obligations as redeemed by | it ts in mourning ; anything of the experience 
They kindle and quench the flame alternately, | the blood of God's eternal Son, that we feel as | of its living wembers, it is that of sufiering and 
There is nothing of the “ star” about them at} Paul felt when he said, “1! am debtor both to|oppression ; but as these abide in the Vine, 
all. Might they not learn to work “like ajthe Greeks and the Barbarians, both to the|they are preserved as living branches; and 


star, unhasting yet untesisting !” wise and the unwise.” 


although the sap, and the verdure, and the 


There are others who are always in earnest,} What is there after all, worthy of an im-| goodiiness may descend to the root ; yet let us 


but it is the earnestoess of bustle, and restless-| mortal being but a life in earnest? Less than 
ness. . They cannot live but in the midst of| this may do for the beasts that perish, but no- 
bustling and scheming, and moving to and fro. | thing less than this will do for the being that 
Their temperament is that of a nervous, tre-| is to live forever. We shall soon be passing 
mulous, impatient kind, that any thing like] into eternity, and should we not be in earnest? 
rest or retiremeat is positive restraint and pain Can we afford to trifle? Have we time to be 
to them. These seldom effect much them-| idle? The Master had none—shall the ser- 
selves, but they are often useful by their per-| vant have? W.S.S. 

petual stir and friction for keeping or setting [ Western Recorder. 
others in motion, and preventing stagnation 
around them. Their incessant motion pre- 
vents them from being filled within with the Testimony of Ann Jones. 


needed grace, Their continual contact with| 4 Testimony of Cheshire Monthly Meeting, 


the outward things of religion hinders their concerning Ann Jones, of Stockport, de- 
inward growth, and mars their spirituality.| ceased, 


Certainly these are like the star “ unresisting,” 
yet not like it “ unhasting,” for they move 
forward with such haste, that they have no|. At this period it became evident that her de- 
time to gather light or to give it forth. They | dicated life was fast hastening to aclose. This 
would require to be taught what a life in ear-| she frequently remarked with great sweetness 
nest really is. and composure ; and on the Ist of the Third 
There are others somewhat like these last,| month she wrote on a slate as follows :—*“ | 
yet not entirely of the same tremulous mould. | have been much comforted in reading and be- 
They are steady, earnest, persevering work-|ing able to enter in some degree into dear 
ers ; not labouring by fits and starts, not stir-| John Wigham’s ‘ View of a Christian’s Life 
ring and bustling as if quiet were pain, They|and Trust, when near the endof his Journey.’ 
, work with energy and patience, “ not weary-| My feelings vary so much in the course of the 
ing in well-doing.” Yet there is something} twenty-four hours, that [ feel myself to be just 
wanting. ‘They work so much more than/in that state in which I may live to survive 
they pray, that they are often like vessels with- | many much younger or stronger than myself; 
out oil either for themselves or others. They | or | may be called to give an account of my 
grudge no toil or sacrifice; they are always| stewardship any day. | am often reminded of 
ready at their post, yet they so much neglect| some who have gone very suddenly, and also 
the inward preparation, that their hours of|of the watchword of the great and blessed 
communion with God bear a very small pro-| Master, ‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour 
portion to their intercourse with their fellow-|as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.’” 
men. These are like the star both unhasting| This feeling Was Mstructively manifest in her 
and unresisting, yet their light is dim, Its re-| earnest endeavour fo set her “ house in order,” 
flection upon a dark world is faint indeed. | so as to be d in whatever way the great 
They take but little pains to increase its bright-| and solemn cha might be permitted ; pos- 
ness, and remove all interposing shadows, | sessing her soul in patience, as a servant wait- 
so that, though they do possess light, yet|ing for the coming of her Lord. 
it shines with feeble and ineffectual ray. Under seizures of faintness, which were not 
The true Jife in earnest is different from all} unfrequent, it appeared, to those who watched 
these. It possesses some elemi@ats in common | her, as though in a moment the spirit might 
with some of these, yet it is not the same. It|be separated from its afflicted tabernacle. 
is a thing of depth and intensity. It isathing| When she again revived, it was striking to 
of solemnity, and greatness, and power, It} witness the clearness and self-possession she 
carries ever about with it the air of calm and re-| maintained, entering, directly the attacks were 
spectful dignity. It is fervent but not feverish ;| over, with her wonted energy, into lively con- 
energetic but not excited ; speedy in all its do-| versation, and receiving many kind friends 
ings but never hasty ; prudent but not timid or| who visited her as if free from bodily ailment. 
selfish ; resolute and fearless but not rash ; un-} With such she entered interestedly into their 
obtrusive, and sometimes, it may be, silent, yet | concerns, both spiritual and temporal, in a way 
making all around to [eel its influence ; full of| peculiar to herself, and which conveyed to 
joy and peace, yet without parade or noise; | their minds feelings of her affectionate solici- 
overflowing with tenderness and love, yet at} tude for them; which, when they marked her 





(Concluded from page 31.) 


the same time faithful and true. And all this| worn and altered appearance, and traced the 


coming fcrth froma soul at peace with God} progress of the complaint she was patiently 








remember the root is to bear us, and not we 
the root. The branch may, as in the pinch- 
ing, wintry season, be as withered, dry, and 
bare ; the sap being retired inward to the root ; 
still, my friends, there is encouragement under 
the proving, to dwell in the root ; and we must 
endure the purging and pruning season, if in- 
deed we are branches of the living Vine ; and 
then, as these abide in the Vine, they will in 
due season bring forth fruit to the praise of 
Him, who is everlastingly worthy, and ever 
liveth. We have nothing of our own to trust 
to, to build upon, or boast of ; nothing of for- 
mer éxperience, or the bygone works of former 
days ; but all of the free and unmerited love 
and mercy of the Lord Jesus. Of His mercy 
He saveth us, if ever we are saved, by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ; having given Himself for us, 
that He might work deliverance, reconciliation, 
and redemption for us, and thus prepare us to 
glorify the Lord God and the Lamb.” 

She was not long entirely confined to her 
chamber, but when increased debility placed 
her there, it was her practice to have her fa- 
mily, including the servants, collected therein, 
whilst the Holy Scriptures were read; after 
which a few impressive words were often spo- 
ken by her, which rendered these seasons 
deeply instructive. Once, in particular, she 


spoke on the awfulness of being on the verge 
of eternity, and desired that all present would 
endeavour to live * in the fear of the Lord, that 


the purpose of our lives may be answered, 
even the glory of Him who created us for the 
purposes of His own glory; but if we only 
live to ourselves, and seek our own gratifica- 
tions, our lives would become a snare to us, 
and what could we expect at the end of such a 
life, but misery? Oh! it is a fearful thing to 
contemplate eternal, never-ending misery. On 
the other hand, if we endeavour to yield our 
hearts to the teachings of that Power which 
secretly reveals to us the will of our Heavenly 
Father, we should be led safely along through 
this probationary state, and in the end have a 
well-grounded hope of a happy eternity, by 
and through the unutterable Jove and mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

On the evening of the 6th of the Fourth 
month, her household being again collected, 
and a psalm having been read, in a faltering 
voice she repeated the text, “ Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days of 
my life, and | shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever ;” adding, “It is, I believe, a lan- 
guage some present can trustfully adopt.” On 
the following day she said:—*The expres- 
sions of a dear friend when near the close of 
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her life have been much on my mind ;—+1| expect to reign with Him, we manet be willing 


am languishing into the presence of infinite 
Purity, having nothing to rest upon but the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

On the evening of this day she expressed 
herself as follows to a friend who called to see 
her :—* Unworthy J feel, but hope is not quite 
gone, if faith and patience can but be main- 
tained, and an evidence,—an evidence merci- 
fully granted—of acceptance in the Beloved, it 
will all be of the unmerited mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus.” This may be truly said to have 
been her continued theme of adoring praise. 
On the 11th of the Fourth month, being faint 
and much exhausted, she said, * [ think | must 
be near the end. I have an humble hope and 
trust. I think these provings have been for 
my own and others’ instruction, that the flesh 
should have nothing to glory in; that there 
should be nothing of our own to trust to. The 
words of a dear friend have been a comfort to 
me, when near the close of his life, ‘an hum- 
ble trust,’—I do not wish or ask for more.” 
And on the following day she expressed :— 
“If it were not for knowing that there is a 
Friend who watcheth over us, and is touched 
witha sense of suffering humanity, what should 
we do!” . It being remarked to her, the day 
before her\decease, that she looked calm and 
comfortable, she replied :—“ Yes! it is a great 
favour to feel some relief; and | do feel more 
easy and comfortable. | wanted to tell you, 
it is no easy thing to be in love with suffering ; 
it is that that has made it so hard for me ; how 
have | shrunk from it, though Christ Jesus has 
suffered so much for me,—shrunk from going 
with Him into prison and to death ; that has 
been my weakness; a shrinking from suffer- 
ing—from the fiery baptism, which would burn 
up the chaff. There must be a going with 
Him to prison, to judgment and to death ; and 
then we shall know a resurrection with Him 
unto life;” repeating the text, “ Ye shall in- 
deed drink of my cup, and be baptized with 
the baptism that | am baptized with, but to sit 


on my right hand and on my left is not ane 


to give, but it shall be given to them for whom 
it is prepared of my Father.” 

In the evening of this day she remarked :— 
“‘T seem as though | could not think nor stay 


up his cash book! Its only @ thousand, says 
ithe cashier! Its only a 
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to suffer with Him, even to the end.” 

She ofien desired that patience might hold |, 
out to theend, that it might be granted even in 
the hour of greatest extremity, “ that so | may 
glorify Thee even as it were in the fires,” 
repeating the lines :— 











































It will be perceived by a notice in another 
column that the funds of the Tract Association 
need replenishing. We are infor they are 
entirely exhausted. The objects of this Socie- 
ty are so well known, and so generally ap- 
proved among Friends, that we cannot suppose 
its operations will be long allowed to be embar- 
rassed for want of the requisite means. At 
the last annual meeting it was suggested that 
Friends should make their stated annual con- 
tributions larger than the sum prescribed by 
the constitution. If this were generally acced- 
ed to by the subscribers, a sufficient sum would 
be placed at the disposal of the Managers to 
enable them to conduct the printing and distri- 
bution of their valuable publications, without 
the necessity of special applications, such as 
they are now obliged to make. 


“ Sweet Jesus! give me ease, 
‘Thy mercy I do crave, 

And if thou dost but give me ease, 
Thy mercy I shall have.” 


In the afiernoon of this day she took leave 
of all around her very affectionately, address- 
ing each individually, and once inquiring, 
“Shall | have any more sleep in this suflering 
body, do you think 1” to which it was replied, 
“Thou mayest ; but it will soon be, rest for- 
ever,” she added, “ in the Lord.” 

After this she remained in much stillness. 
Her departure hence was peacefully quiet, and 
we reverently believe, that her purified spirit 
is gathered to rest in the Lord, her Redeemer, 
in the full fruition of her prayer, uttered on 
one occasion, even to be thoroughly washed, 
made clean and pure,—“ that so, O Lord! | 
may enter with Thee into Thy glorious king- 
dom of rest and peace.” 

She departed this life on the 14th day of 
the Fourth month, 1846, and was interred in 
Friends’ burial-ground at Stockport, the 21st 
of the same, being in the 72d year of her age ; 
a minister nearly fifty years. 


———<— 





The published accounts of the recent battles 
in Mexico fill the heart with sadness, The fe- 
rociousness displayed by men under the name 
of Christians, and the carnage inseparable from 
the conflict of armies thirsting for each other’s 
blood and for victory, presents a scene at which 
the soul sickens, and involuntarily heaves a 
sigh for its immediate termination. Cer- 
tainly a dreadful responsibility awaits the au- 
thors, and those who prompt and support them 
in its prosecution, It behooves every man 
who values a peaceful conscience, to reflect upon 
the relationship in which he stands towards 
the government, and upon the part he ‘is act- 
ing—whether his course is invariably a con- 
stant protest against war under all circum- 
stances, or whether he is intentionally giving 
support to it, directly or indirectly. 

The terrible features of the war in which 
the President and his advisers are engaged, 
and its probable results, are so forcibly por- 
traved in an article in the North American 
and United States Gazette, that we have made 
the following selections from it. 


Selected. 
Hints for Boys.—Out of that. 


Take thy fingers out of that bowl boy! 
What, “ its only a lump of sugar,” is it? A 
lump of sugar, hey ! 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 


Remember that boy as long as thou livest. 
“Only a lump of sugar,” is 7? It is only 
fourpence half-penny, says the shop-boy, run- 
ning his hand into his master’s drawer! It is 
only a five dollar bill, says the larger clerk, 
rumpling the note in his pocket! «It is only a 
fifty spot, says the head elerk, as he figures 


hundred thou- 





my mind on anything that is good; a little 8*24, says Swartwout ! 

runsthrough my mind, and then it is gone, as | See how thy Jump of sugar has accumulated 
though I had no part nor lot in the matter.” | Youngster! It is’nt the value of the saccharine 
The next day, being that which marked the | ™atter we are thinking of, it is the principle of 
final close, she said, “ Pray for me, that | may |'he thing. A boy-rogue will very likely be 
be supported and sustained through the valley | 2 Man-rogue- The child is father of the man. 
of the shadow of death.” During the day, the | Honesty is the best policy. Never doa dis- 
servants being called into her room at her re-| honest act, no matter how trivial it may 
quest, the 5th chapter of the second of Corin- | be. These little beginnings—ah,—they play 
thians was read, when she observed that the|'he mischief with one’s morality. A rogue 
first verse of the chapter had been much on|™2Y escape detection—some rogues do; but 
her mind for some days :—* For we know they always feel and look as though they had 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle | halter round their necks. 

were dissolved, we have a building of God, an| No, my little fellow, if thou wants a lump 
house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- of sugar, come and ask for it manfully ; but, 
vens.” She further expressed her earnest de- | ind now, keep thy fingers out of the bowl. 
sires for those around her, that they might all 
yield obedience to the manifestations and re- SORROW AND JOY. 
quirements of the Holy Spirit in their own _, “On the sands of life 
hearts. Her mind dwelt much at this time on | Sorrow treads Reerey, 200 eens Seat. 
the'sufferings of our blessed Saviour, saying Mf retrocmsgad emg, Armed, Mhoisaihe f 


E With step so light and soft, that the next wave 
—** How much he suffered for us, and if we! Wears his faint foot-falls out.” —Neele. 


—=>_—— 






If the war be renewed and extended, if we 


pour an hundred thousand enraged soldiers 
upon the soil of Mexico, what can we not ef. 
fect? We may slay an hundred thousand 


men, women and children ; we may leave their 


cities ashes, their hamlets a desolation, their 


valleys a wilderness, their land one wide Gol- 
gotha. But what will it profit us? Our 
people are not vampyres, epicures in blood ; 
they have no hyena appetite for the shallow 
graves of the recent battle; and the smoke of 
warm blood is no gracious incense to them. 
The woes of others are not our enjoyment— 
their tears cannot so water our prosperity as 
to render it greener. But in these scenes of 
carnage, will no spirit arise that the freeman 


and the friend of humanity will shriok from, © 


when it returns to poison our own atmosphere ? 
The licentiousness, the ferocity and the cruel- 
ty of such a warfare are not the three graces 
of republicanism. The sword that has drunk 
the blood of conquest is ever after thirsty. Woe 
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For ‘** The Friend.” 
SONNET, 


Written after a Gathering of old Schoolmates. 


We spoke of things long past,—almost forgot ; 

Of days when free, full, natural hearts were ours ; 

Of those now parted, comrades in a spot 

Where young Hope once,—now Memory, plants 
flowers. 

O Time, thou robber ! ’tis a different world! 

The very skies seem changed,—more dimly starred. 

High Fancies from their vision-thrones are hurled,— 

And all our airy Edens serpent-marred. 

Woe, thus to think on bright hours that have been, 

But for the thonght that such may be again ! 

Such,—and far brighter! for we feel within 

The soul dies not wherein such joys could reign; 

Heaven's bounty grows not old; and by the grief 

Earth's bondage gives, we know that bondage must 
be brief! M. 


HOPE. 


I'll trust 
To Hope for once: I know her light-built nest 
Weathers a thousand storms, which fear or foresight 
Had vainly battled with. When the great ship 
Sinks in the ocean depths, the gentle halcyon 
In safety builds upon the reeling wave, 
And slumbers through the tempest.— Neele. 


is oo 
For “ The Friend.” 


Original Letters of Mary Capper. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


Birmingham, Second mo. 27, 1817. 


Iam now favoured with apartments where 
I retire in sweet quietness, and at seasons enjoy 
a peace of mind that no power on earth can 
give; and all the gratifications of worldly plea- 


sures are but as dross, and worse in compari- 
sion with it ; not for anything that | have done, 
but in adorable mercy this precious foretaste 
of blessedness is graciously given, to soften the 
infirmities of increasing years, the decays of 
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sin has made between us and our God, that| the divine nature. Disobedience marred, if it 
we are born in sin and remain children of na-| did not efface this primitive glory ; and thus 
ture liable, prone, to corruption and disobedi-| sin introduced death and darkness, both moral 
ence to God’s holy law, until we be quickened, | and spiritual ; but here man the rational crea- 
made alive unto the necessity and goodness of} ture was not left to perish. A Redeemer was 
our heavenly Father, by the revelation of Christ! provided—a Saviour to redeem and save us 
within the hope of glory, and the name or} from our sins—the true Light which enlighten- 
power given by which we must be redeemed} eth every man that cometh into the world; 
or saved. Keep close, dear , to the reli-| though we also read that the light shineth in 
gion of thy parents ; let their God be thy God, | darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
and he will open thy understanding, and make| not. This must bean Egyptian darkness sure- 
plain things that may at times seem too hard|ly! Read Jeremiah, chapter 31, verses 31 to 
for thee. Humility and contrition of spirit | 35; Luke, chapter 17, verse 21st: Neither shall 
seems the only safe dwelling-place whilst we| they say lo! here, or lo! there, for behold the 
are clothed with these poor corruptible bodies ;| kingdom of God is within you. Very numer- 
and we shall find that there is great need of| ous are the testimonies to this consoling prin- 
| patience unto the end of our Christian pilgrim- | ciple, that dear , aller some close conflict 
jage. | of spirit, my soul takes comfort in the calm, 

| humble re-assurance, that the Lord our God 


Birmingham, Fourth mo., 1817. 


I am now, as | conclude thou hast under- 
stood, incorporated as it were, more particu- 
larly unto your family, being in fact under the 
same roof, and we have intercourse oftener 


will not forsake the workmanship of his hands, 
nor leave us to perish for lack of know- 
ledge. 

However imperfectly I may have expressed 
myself upon a subject which, in my view, em- 


than the day, that in some sort we participate | braces matter of so much importance, | trust 


in each other’s joys and griefs. 


it will be received and fead by thee in the 


| am permitted to read, or to hear, most of| same candour and love to the great cause of 


the communications received from thee. It 


righteousness as it is written, by thy sincerely 


is a great favour to be kept from hardness of] interested and affectionate friend, 


heart and unbelief. The advantages of a pious 
education and early precepts, with consistent 
example, is doubtless amongst our incalculable 
mercies, and if lightly esteemed will add pro- 
portionable condemnation. 

I have read thy account of the deaf and 
dumb, and listened to the questions and an- 
swers with considerable interest, but not with- 
out a mixture of pain and of deep thoughtful- 
ness. My mind has been occupied, even when 
sleep might naturally have closed my eyes, 


and the darkness of the night season have! 
I know not how to} 


quieted active thought, 


Mary Capper. 


Birmingham, Eleventh mo. 11, 1817. 

Whether I may write to thee, or from con- 
curring circumstances, which sometimes dis- 
qualify or impede communication, | may remain 
silent, | think that in sincerity and real affec- 
tion thou mayst rest satisfied there is a secret 
precious bond that strongly unites us in one 
view, one permanent object, of important in- 
terest; and though for a season we have our 
trials, thou dear , inthe morning and prime 
of thy youth, and in the evening and decline 


youthful vigour, and above all, to increase} reconcile the assertion, that a rational being, | of my natural life, this is my consoling, un- 
faith, to strengthen hope, to clothe the mind | arrived to years of some maturity, of rational | shaken belief, that we shall reap the matured 
with genuine humility, and fix our affections| understanding, has no internal evidence of a/ fruits of patient continuance in well-doing, if 
upon things above, where all is joy and purity. | supreme first cause, or God, nor any idea of| we secede not from that gracious Power which 
That, dear , in life and in death what can| right or wrong, or in other words, good and | worketh (as | assuredly believe,) in us, to will 
there be so essentially important, as the true\evil. In this point of view, man is below the; and do that which brings solid peace to the 
knowledge of our faithful Creator, and of Jesus | brute creation. ‘The ox knoweth his owner, | soul. Dear , suffer no inward or out- 
Christ whom he has sent to reveal the way of) and the ass his master’s crib, We read of| ward suggestions, no rising tumult of thoughts 
eternal salvation? How can rational beings | none but the fool who hath said in his heart|to discourage thee from pressing after that 
with immortal souls live carelessly unconcern-|there is no God. Now, the individuals thou) which is manifested in the secret of thy soul to 


ed, as it were, upon a subject so important ?| speaks of, seem far removed from what we 


Cherish the living spark, the good seed in thy 
heart, and thou wilt find growing fruit to the 
praise of the good Husbandman, and thy own 
unspeakable peace, an inward calm and gentle 


joy with which no stranger intermeddleth. The} 


stranger to this secret operative power in the 
soul, entereth not into its nature and origin, 
neither can he; but the soul that has tasted, 


should esteem fools. That] cannot but think, 
yea, | am inclined to hope, there is something 
| not quite correct in the statement, or it may 
cause dismay to the tender lowly-minded, and 
dispose the more hardened and unbelieving 
still to dwell in dark scepticism. ‘The indivi- 
duals who concluded they should never die, 
though others died, must have been under 





though but imperfectly, of this revealed good- | strong delusion. If it be so, that an imperfec- 


be light and pure life unto thee. We must not 
look to others for example, though it may be, 
at times, we may be animated and helped to 
hold on in integrity by the faithful followers 
ofa crucified Savour. Our safety is, the re- 
proofs of instruction by the still small voice 
within. Happy, yea happy for those who 
humbly bend to the power of the religion of 
Jesus whilst they are in the tender years of 
youth. Nothing can be more true than that it 


ness, is at times constrained, as it were, to say | tion in the organs of the body so seriously, so} keeps them from a thousand snares and makes 
and to crave, Oh that men would seek the | awfully, impeded the right understanding of the} their virtues strong. Seeing thyself weak, 
Lord that they might know him, and praise | glorious end for which the intelligent mind be-| poor and helpless, subject to much tossing and 
him, for his mercy and for his goodness, | lieves we have our present being, how respon-| trouble of mind, from doubts or from fears of 
Though, dear , we are assured that they | sible are those who are favoured with faculties| falling through divers temptations, does in no 
who seek shall find, and that treasures of Di-| fitted to receive and to profit by the voice of| wise manifest thy being forsaken, but rather 
vine wisdom and knowledge shall be opened | instruction, and the call to glory and to virtue. | that thou art under the direction of Him who 
unto them, yet there is many a dark and In the scriptures we learn that God created | teacheth as uo man can teach ; that he is lead- 
gloomy day on this side the promised land. It} man; in the image of God created he him,—| ing thee and proving thee to show thee what 
must needs be that we feel the separation which | doubtless to be understood in a participation of| is in thy heart, to humble thee and draw thee 
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out of every confidence, but in the revealed 


Word or power of Jesus in thy soul. I believe 
it is safe to keep these secret manifestations 
within the silent recesses, entering, as it were, 
the closet, having the door shut, that the inter- 
course may be in secret with Him who know- 
eth and alone can answer the prayer or inmost 
breathing of the awakened soul. The Divine 
Teacher instructs in stillness, and leads gently 
along; the docile learner scarcely perceives 
the progressive steps of attainment. The fear 
of offending wilfully in thought word or deed, 
predominates as a check to evil, and as a spur 
to obedience. 

I have written thee a long letter, and hope 
it will convey an outward sign of the sincere 
and dear love | bear to thee, as thy friend and 
fellow-traveller to a better world than this. 

Mary Capper. 


(To be continued.) 





F For “ The Friend.” 
Parental Responsibility. 


Those who have been most circumspect 
themselves, have felt the deepest solicitude that 
the education of their children, and their de- 
portment as they approach maturity, should 
accord with the spirit and principles they pro- 
fess. In their Christian exhortations, there is 
a peculiar clearness and force, which indicate 
that they come from the school of experience. 
Trained by the discipline of the cross, and 
knowing the dangers awaiting them, they are 
bound to watch over their children, to restrain 
them, and to lead them in the path of rectitude 
by the bands of love and a sound example. 

One of these worthies says: “And now 
dearly beloved Friends, whom the Lord hath 
quickened, and raised up out of the grave of 
sin and corruption, to be monuments of his 
mercy, walk in the light of the Lamb; so will 
the salvation of God be as walls and bulwarks 
rouad about you, to preserve you from the fear 
of evil. Stand ye as witnesses for God in your 
day, against all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
both amongst yourselves and the world. Be 
ye circumspect and watchful, both over your- 
selves and your children, and indulge them 
not in any thing that is evil, but timely reprove 
and restrain it, lest it become your sin. Com- 
mand them to observe the law of God written 
in their hearts ; for if you love the Truth, as 
you ought yourselves, you will train up your 
children in it when they are young. Keep 
them to the plain and sound language, which 
the Truth required, and led all the faithful into, 
in the beginning. Keep them in plain and mo- 
dest apparel and behaviour, in due subjection 
to the Truth in all things, in an holy conver- 
sation, as much as in you lies, that they may 
grow in the Grace of God, as plants of his re- 
nown, This is your duty ; the Lord requires 
it of you, even to watch over your children, as 
those that must give an account to God, while 
they are under your wing. Eli's not re- 
straining his sons became his sin; because he 
restrained them not, and brought a curse upon 
his house forever. 

“Therefore beware of winking at, or ne- 
glecting your children’s sins while under your 
tuition ; but bring them up in the nurture and 
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admonition of the Lord, lest they bring shame 
upon your houses, and a reproach upon your 
posterity, as some have already done, by de- 
parting from the counsel of God, and the Word 
of his Grace, which wou'd have kept them in 
the hour of temptation from the allurements of 
the evil one, and so have made themselves a 
scorn to fools, and a derision to them that are 
round about; and hath opened the mouths of 
evil men, to blaspheme the name of the Lord, 
and his holy tabernacle, Better had it been 
for such not to have known the way of Trath, 
than thus to turn from the holy commandment, 
which is the lamp of righteousness, to guide 
our feet in the way of peace.” 





Por ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


When we are once thoroughly awakened to 
the importance of a preparation for eternity,— 
when a sense of past corruption and sin press- 
es on us, and we feel that the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus hath pardoned us,—then indeed 
there springs up in us an earnest desire to ful- 
fil in all things the Lord’s requirings. Faith 
prompts obedience,—love engenders zeal,— 
the pardoned penitent thinks all his duties easy, 
—finds his crosses light,—and, looking hope- 
fully to Jesus, goes on his way rejoicing. He 
seems to run on his heavenward journey ; he 
finds his inward foes one by one submitting, 
and the fulness of the Christian character more 
and more obtained. This is the season of his 
first love. By and by, a little apathy of feel- 
ing creeps over him,—a little of the world 
steals back into his heart ; he is not so jealous 
as he once was,—not so watchful over his 
thoughts, words, and actions ; and, if not quite 
a backslider, he is in imminent danger of be- 
coming one. Again, through the infinite mer- 
cy of Him who died for us, a renewed visita- 
tion is extended ; we see how we have fallen ; 
blushing and confusion of face is felt,—repent- 
ance is experienced, forgiveness received, and 
again the healthy activity of the spiritual man 
is renewed. Once more with humble watch- 
fulness we journey forward as a child in Christ, 
taught by experience, and advancing towards 
a man’s estate. Most men who have been en- 
abled to finish their course with joy, and to 
obtain of the Lord Jesus the crown laid up for 
those who love his appearings, have had their 
seasons of declension, such is the weakness of 
man ; their times of renewed visitation and re- 
vival, such is the goodness of God! Not that 
backsliding is necessary for any. No! there 
is ample provision in the abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit to keep the Christian from fall- 
ing,—to preserve him blameless,—to enable 
him to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord, 
if faith, love, and watchfulness are but abode 
in. Yet we know that most men do stumble 
into error,—most men do slide from the Truth ; 
and were it not for infinite compassion, most 
men, who have been called into the heavenly 
way, and made some Christian progress, would 
yet utterly fall, and the horror of*great dark- 
ness would envelope them forever. 

Religious societies have their times of de- 
clension, and their seasons of renewed refresh- 
ment and zeal. The declensions generally 
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accompany outward ease and prosperity ; the 
revivals follow suffering and trials. The Reli- 
gious Society of Friends has, in its various 
branches, partaken of such changes. Amongst 
its members in the city of Philadelphia, before 
the war of the American Revolution, luke- 
warmness abounded, the love of many had 
waxed cold, the spirit of the world had obtain- 
ed too much pre-eminence. In vain did the 
faithful cry out against the manners, the max- 
ims, the principles of the world around ; those 
who had not submitted to the cross of Christ, 
who held their religion by birthright, who loved 
the honour which man can give, were not pre- 
pared to support principles they never under- 
stood—to maintein peculiarities they inwardly 
despised. The ground from which those pe- 
culiarities and principles sprang, would have 
been clear tothem, had they been true Christians 
indeed, brought to understand more fully the 
voice of the Spirit, through walking in obedi- 
ence thereto. Some of these believed that it 
would be better for the world if oaths should 
be abolished, and wars should cease, but they 
had not a religious, conscientious testimony to 
bear against either; and a few might possibly 
be heard at times palliating, if not justifying, 
defensive war. A time came to test their 
principles. Te 
The members of the Society of Friends had 
generally been opposed to the usurpationef the 
British Parliament in its far-famed Stamp? 
and duty on tea ; and prominent men amonj 
them in Philadelphia, had been the most ear. 
nest, faithful and efficient protesters and peti- 
tioners against these measures of the ministry, 
which finally involved England and America 
in war. They would not silently submit to 
the infringement of their rights as citizens, 
performed under order of priest, magistrate, or 
by authority of an act of Parliament. But 
their voice went forth clothed with argument, 
with demonstration of right, not with threats 
of revenge. When called on to join in plans 
of opposition to the mother country, which 
tended to warlike measures, and which pointed 
towards a termination of blood, they drew 
back. It was not at the whispers of fear,—it 
was at the prompting of principle. They be- 
lieved that whilst it was their duty to remon- 
strate against wrong with arguments which 
might convince the reason of the wrong-doer, 
and enlighten his conscience, it was their duty 
not to resist by fraud, by force, by blood. They 
knew that all wars were done away to those 
who were fully come under the government of 
Christ Jesus the Prince of Peace, and therefore, 
like the early Christians, they could not fight. 
Yet like them they were prepared to show by 
patient endurance of suffering, that the weak- 
ness of fear, was no principle in their actions. 
Many of those members amongst Friends 
who had never known in themselves, and for 
themselves, the principles of their fathers, be- 
gan to waver, and not a few in various ways 
made manifest that they were uniting with the 
warlike spirit of resistance, spreading over the 
land. Soon came the determination to throw 
off allegiance to the king. The true Quaker 
could unite in neither the one nor the other. 
He did not understand the nature of that alle- 
giance to king or to commonwealth, which 
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was abrogated by every act of oppression, by/ the aforesaid house partly opened, and a sober 
every royal or ministerial mistake, by every) maiden with cap on head and kerchief pinned 
legal outrage or usurpation of right. with mathematical precision, peeped through 

The faithful members sorrowed over those} with inquiring eyes on the white solitariness 
who had been led astray, but they neverjof the court. There was a great accumula- 
thought of giving way to the popular current, |tion of snow in that narrow place, and here at 
or of lowering the standard of Truth, to cover|her very door was a drift barring all egress. 
the lax principles of their degenerate brethren, | [t was the time of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
Some whose exemplary lives and consistent |ing; and on this day the ministers and elders 
profession had made them as bulwarks,—as a were to hold their sitting. The maiden no 
wall of defence against all invasion of error, | doubt thought, as she looked at the white bonds 
had been by the care of the Great Master, call- that held her prisoner, I shall not reach the 
ed home to the church triumphant, just as con- | meeting-house to-day. Bright-eyed intelligence 
flict and contention were increasing around the|and vivacity of spirit, chastened by Christian 
church militant. John Woolman, that faithful | watchfulness and circumspection, beamed in 
labourer in behalf of primitive simplicity in| her countenance,—where energy and decision 
life and conversation, and the principles of im-|sat throned. She was a minister of the Gos- 
mutable justice, had been released from the| pel of Christ, youthful, yet wise,—fervent, yet 
conflicts of time. John Churchman, that ea-|cautious ; nicely balancing submissiveness to 
gie-eyed seer, that Christian sage, no longer) her elder Friends, with independence of cha- 
gave wise counsel to the Society he loved. ‘The! racter,—humility, with self-respect. Her name 
labours of these two worthies, with their many | was Rebecca Jones. She was a teacher by pro- 
honest coadjutors in behalf of the slave, had|fession, the friend of Anthony Benezet; at 
been marvellously blessed,—but they were now | that time, the hope of the aged, in after life the 
ended. They had stood nobly for all truth.|venerated of the young. From her inspection 
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The inalienable rights of man found ready re-|of the snowy covering of the earth without, 


sponse in their breasts, and they were as eager 
and zealous to guard those of others as their 
own. 


Looking at them with the lights we now) 


| looking man, might have been seen at the house 
|of a Friend who lived in Front street, asking 
ithe loan of a shovel. His hat and clothes were 


possess, we shall see the worthies of that day, 
ling unitedly for a reformation, for a 
Pestoration to original purity in principle and 
ice, in our beloved Society. We see them 
upholding with faithfulness primitive doctrines 
with primitive simplicity and zeal. In vain 


did the world spread its snares around them—)| 


they were not to be beguiled ; in vain did mem- 
bers at home seek to obtain greater liberties in 
principle and practice—they remained firm ; in 
vain did beloved ones at a distance seek to 
persuade them to drop some passages from 
standard authors, which too forcibly bore tes- 
timony to Christ within, to suit the world-unit- 
ing spirit,—they would not give up one iota of 
the faith of their fathers, the faith, as they be- 
lieved, taught them of God. Meekly, firmly, 
earnestly, hopefully, they contended for the 
Truth. Yes, unoffending Woolman,—with con- 
science too tender to allow him to partake wil- 
lingly of comforts, luxuries, or conveniences, 


‘she withdrew to household duties within. 


About the same time of day, or indeed, at 
an earlier hour that morning, a meek, quiet 


all of the natural colour of the wool, no foreign 
dye having been permitted to soil them. From 
the bank meeting-house, in Front near Mul- 


berry street, at which place the meeting of 


Ministers and Elders was held, this man com- 
menced shovelling a path through the snow. 
Industriously he laboured, his weak frame, sus- 
tained and animated by some pleasant pros- 
fective recompense for such unwonted toil. 
His course was northward; he crossed Sassa- 
fras, reached the mouth of the court we have 
described, and commenced working a passage 
upit. Patiently, earnestly, shovelling through 
drift after drifi, he cleared his way to the head 
of the court, and pierced the very bank to the 
door of the teacher. That man, so industri- 
ous, so covered with toil-started perspiration 
this cold morning,—that man weak in body, 
yet indefatigable in labour, is John Woolman. 


tainted by oppression, whether it were that of He came to Philadelphia to attend the Quar- 


slaves urged to unrequited labour, or horses 
driven beyond their strength,—was firm, fixed, 
and immovable, as respects religious principle, 


and the old fashioned cross-bearing doctrine of| passage to the street, the pure promptings of 


primitive Quakerism. 

A few years previous to the Revolutionary 
war, there fell in Philadelphia in the early part 
of the Second month, a heavy snow, which, 
deep enough every where to impede the pro- 

ress of foot passengers, had drilied at places 
iato banks, almost impassable. At this time 
resided in a small two-story house at the head 
of a court running westward from Front above 
Sassafras, a woman, in the prime of youthful 
vigour, and yet waxing towards the shady 
side of thirty, who was loved, honoured and 
respected by every one that knew her. Before 
the sun, who is a sad loiterer below the hori- 
zon in the wintry days, had looked with rosy 


smiles on the white-roofed houses, the door of 


terly Meeting, and remembering that Rebecca 
Jones, his beloved young sister in the Truth, 
had no man about her house to shovel her a 


benevolent feeling, such as were ever springing 
up in his heart, drove him early from his bed 
that morning, to work, through his own toil, 
liberty for her. Entering the house glowing 
with exercise, and bright with good humour, 
he pleasantly said to his gratified friend, ‘| 
think I have earned my breakfast this morn- 
ing !” 

Is not this a beautiful and characteristic an- 
ecdote of one tenderly alive all his life to the 
feelings and comforts of others. The break- 
fast he had hus earned, was cheerfully fur- 
nished him; and with comfortable feelings and 
a good sharp appetite, we doubt not but he en- 
joyed it. What a treat would it have been, to 
have been permitted, pen in hand, to have lis- 













tened to the conversation of these worthies, 
as they thankfully partook of the blessings of 
Providence. 

There is much gold in all the ore of thought 
contained in the writings of John Woolman, 
and we may well believe little mere tinsel ever 
passed his lips. Rebecca Jones was also re- 
markable for wise thoughtfulness, and as yet, 
with her, age and experience, had not blunted 
the animation and sprightliness of youth. 


(To be continued.) 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Bloomfield, 
Parke county, Indiana, on the 15th of Ninth month, 
1847, Samvet ALLEN, son of Solomon and Amy Allen, 
to Karuarine Morrisson, daughter of Enoch Morris. 
son, deceased, and Mary Morrisson, all of the county 
and state aforesaid. 


—————————————— ED 


Diep, at her residence in Parke county, Indiana, 
the 8th of Sixth month last, of pulmonary consump- 
tion, Miriam, wife of Lot Lindley, in the 35th year of 
her age; a member of Bloomfield monthly, and Rush 
Creek particular meeting. She was careful that out- 
ward matters should not hinder her attending religi- 
ous meetings when able; and was often occupied in 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and the approved writ- 
ings of Friends ; also in visiting the sick when circum- 
stances would admit; and often spoke of the injurious 
effects of giving up the mind to the pursuit of perish- 
ing things. was a faithful wife, a tender mother, 
an exemplary friend. Of a liberal disposition, she 
was a sympathiser with the poor, the afflicted and the 
distressed. Her concern to live a religious life evi- 
dently increased before her bodily afflictions became 
alarming, and from that period c- mind was mach 
shgnged to prepare for eternity. In reference to the 
approaching event, she said, she had not lived the life 
she ought to have done ; and had nothing of her own 
to in, The day before her decease she ex- 
pressed a hope of being accepted by the Saviour; re- 
marking, she did not see things so clear as some had 
done ; but had endeavoured to examine into her situa- 
tion, and hoped and believed that mercy would be ex- 
tended,—which she craved above everything else. 
Awhile before the final she said, with an audi- 
ble voice, “ If it please thee, cut short the work 
in righteousness, and release this poor suffering body. 
But not my will, but thine, be done!” After a pause, 
she repeated, “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” She 
was sensible to the last, and departed like one falling 
into a sweet sleep, 





, on the 22d ult., at the residence of his father, 
near the village of Saratoga Springs, in the 23d year 
of his age, Ricuarv H. Lawrence. He was a young 
man of much early promise, of quick and cultivated 
parts, and a lively imagination, and was greatly en- 
deared to his friends by his amiable disposition. A 
cold caught in the «atumn of 1846, terminated in a 
lingering consumptio:. During the summer months 
his strength and voice failed, so that he could 

but a few words at a time, and scarcely above a whis- 
per. He was early aware of and resigned to his situ- 
ation, saying on one occasion, that he might be taken 
away at any time; but that he trusted solely in his 
Saviour, and entertained the humble hope that it would 
be in mercy. He enjoyed greatly the reading of reli- 
gious books, and especially the Holy Scriptures. Ob- 
serving his mother to be much affected by his daily 
declining strength, he said, “Dear mother, do not 
grieve, let us be resigned to the Lord’s will, whatever 
that may be ; and receive with equanimity all his dis- 
pensations ;” adding with em is, “ whichever way 
this may terminate, all will be right.” He died on 
the morning of the 22d ult. without a sigh, groan, or 
struggle, exchanging as is humbly hoped, through the 
mercy of his dear Redeemer, this scene of trial and 
temptation for one of endless bliss. 
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